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TRAVELLING IN A DESERT. 


- The Rev. H. Southgate, Missidify at Constatinople, 
ina letter to a Sundey School Society in Georgetown, 
D. C. dated Oct. 23, 1841, gives the following interest- 
ing description of a Journey in a sandy desert :— 

Last summer I was 
in Mesopotamia, the 
Jand in which Abra- 
ham lived, and was 
crossing a desert in the 
midst of summer where 
every thing was burnt 
up by the sun. Every 
little shrub was yellow 
as if it had been before 
ascorching fire. There 

was no water. There 
f were no housess Sev- 
ij eral days we travelled 
§ and did not meet a sin- 
gle person. We rode 
on horseback, and our 
horses became very 
4 faint as well as we, and 
as we rode along we 
held down our heads 
like withered leaves, 
the sun was so hot upon 
us. One day we trav- 
elled many hours and 
found no water. We 
could not stop until we 
reached water, for we 
were parched with thirst, and our horses could 
not travel unless we gave them water. It is very 
dangerous to ride over such a desert in the day 
time in summer. Men are often killed by it, the 
sun is so hot. Those who are obliged to go over 
the desert in summer travel in the night and stop 
by day under a tent. But we could not do so, 
because in the morning we did not come to any 
water. We travelled till noon and still we found 
no water—not a drop. We sent our men down 
into every hollow and up every little hill to see 
if they could find any water. But they found 
none. What was still worse we lost our way, for 
there are no roads in the desert, and our guide 
though an Arab who had always been accustom- 
ed to the deserts, did not know where he was. 
1 told him the night before that we were going 
wrong, because I knew by the stars. But he 
would not listen to me and hardly spoke a word 
all the journey, but rode on before us and we 
were obliged to follow. When noon came we 
began to be afraid that we should find no water 
that day. Some wanted to stop and lie down on 
the ground, they were so weary and faint. But 
I would not listen to it, although I was as weary 
and faint as any of them, because I was afraid 
that if our horses stopped they would not be able 
to go on again, and we should be all left to per- 
ish in the desert. When I saw they wished to 
stop I would not, but ordered the guide to ride 
on, and when I followed, all the rest were oblig- 
ed to come too. I asked the guide which way 
we should go to find our course again, and he 
pointed to a high mountain a great many miles 
off on the border of the desert. ThenI rode on 








with one or two others towards that mountain 
and the rest of the party came on more slowly. 
We thought we saw a little green down in a low 
place and we went down to it hoping to find 
some water but there was none there; it seemed 
as if it were just dried up. I then rode up ona 
mound and looked about, but there was nothing 
all around me, but a great plain as far asI could 
see and all covered with dry, yellow, prickly 
herbs such as the camels love to live upon. ‘That 
same day we saw a young camel and caught 
him, and we caught a young gazelle too that 
seemed to have been left there by its mother and 
was too young to run away from us. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon I heard one man call 
out in a very joyful voice, and on going to him I 
saw that he had found some water in a little 
ditch. The ditch was full of rushes and reeds, 
so that the sun could not get at the water and 
dry it up so quick as in other places. There 
was but avery little of it left. Ina day or twoit 
would have been all gone, and if we had not 
come as we did, I know not what we should 
have done. It was only rain water, and was very 
warm and muddy and full of insects. But we 
were very glad to get it, and when the rest of 
the party came and saw that we had found water 
they cried out with great joy and ran to it all in 
a crowd and the poor horses were so thirsty that 
they got down upon their knees to drink of it. 
We stopped there all that day, and when night 
came we mounted our horses and rode away 
over the desert. Now if we had not found that 
water we should have been in a miserrble condi- 
tion, and perhaps some of our horses would have 
died, and how difficult it would have been to get 
out of the desert without horses. But God pro- 
vided for us as he provided for the children of 
Israel in the wilderness. The water did not 
come there by a miracle as it came to them when 
it poured out of the rock, but it was very re- 
markable that we should find it in such a great 
desert, and I have always thought that God guid- 
ed us to it as much as he guided them, although 
we had no pillar and cloud to lead us as they 
had. Now what I wish to say is this—that this 
little water was a very great blessing, and God 
made it so by guiding us to it. It was as great 
a blessing as if it were a mighty river, for it was 
enough for us all, and it was no worse than the 
rivers in that country, which are always muddy 
and minsummer. So it may be with the 
money that you give for Missions and with the 
prayers which you offer, God can make them as 
great a blessing to thousands that are perishing 
for want of the gospel, as he made that little wa- 
ter in the desert to us. No, it will be a much 
greater blessing, for how much more precious is 
the soul than the body, and the Gospel than wa- 
ter. The Gospel you know is good news. Now 
I suppose it has been better news to many thou- 
sands, who would never have heard of it if Mis- 
sionaries had not gone to them, than it was for 
us, when we were faint and weary in the desert, 
to hear that water had been found. If any of 


you could have come to us then and given each] 


of us a cup of cold water, how gladly you would 
have done it. How glad then will you be to 
give, and do what you can tosend the Gospel to 


the thousands and millions, who have never re- 
ceived it, that they may leurn the will of God, as 
you are learning it in the Church, and the Sun- 
day School, that they may be taught concerning 
Jesus Christ as you are taught, and abandon 
their idols, and believe in him and be baptized 
that they may be saved. I did not think, when 
I began, to tell you this long story, but it came 
into my mind while I was writing, and I told it, 
so that if you should ever say, How little good 
we can do? you might remember how much good 
a little water did in the desert, and never say so 
again. 








OBITUARY. 








LITTLE. JANE C ° 


The Sabbath School teacher often feels that 
his labors are almost, if not entirely, in vain. 
He teaches and prays week after week, and 
month after month, it may be, without being 
blessed with a single conversion in his class. 
Nay, he sometimes exerts himself, for a long 
period, with no certain assurance that his labors 
have resulted in good to any soul. He hopes, 
indeed, that he has said many things which, 
though not perceptibly blessed now, will hereaf- 
ter be found to have taken root in the heart, and 
will spring up to bear much fruit unto salvation. 
But he longs fot immediate results. He wishes 
and prays that God would bless his efforts to the 
present good of this or that soul to whom he tries 
to be faithful, but who seems to listen to his 
words with indifference, and never, by any spir- 
ited questions or replies, evinces that interest 
which he is so anxious to instil into every bosom. 

So the pious, praying mother sometimes feels, 
when she has labored long, with no apparent 
success, to bring the child of her love to the 
Saviour. 

For their encouragement, I write this true 
story of little Janz C » who was living, a 
short time since, in one of the central towns of 
Massachusetts. 

Jane was the child of a pious mother, and of 
course, from her earliest years of intelligence, 
was frequently instructed in the great things of 
the gospel. She had several sisters and brothers, 
who shared with her these instructions, and who 
often, by tears and confessions, showed some in- 
terest in them. But Jane would listen with no 
apparent emotion, though seldom or never with 
careless inattention. She rarely asked questions 
evincive of much anxiety on this subject, so vital 
to her well-being. She would even sit still, hang 
her head, and make no reply, when her mother 
endeavored to draw out her feelings, or to elicit 
some little word for hope to lean upon. 

She was of a most gentle, affectionate and 
confiding spirit; and her silence on this subject 
was, on that account, the more noticeable; and 
her mother mourned sadly over the apathy which 
seemed more apparent in Jane than in any of 
her brothers and sisters. 

A few years rolled on. Some of the brothers 
had left their home, and Jane was often alone 
the hearer of her mother’s instructions. It was 











now that her mother’ occasionally observed the 
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tear stealing down the cheek of her little listen- 
er, and her heart swelled with hope of better 
things. Still Jane would not communicate to 
her mother, her Sabbath School teacher, or to 
any one else, her feelings. Her silence and re- 
serve were as profound as ever. At this period, 
Mrs. C made a discovery which filled her 
with rejoicing. 

While she was at her household work, in sum- 
mer, Jane was often playing with her little friends 
on the door-step, near the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing to her own chamber. One day her mother 
stepped into the entry, to speak to her; and not 
finding her there, she listened. To her surprise 
and joy, she heard the voice of little Jane in her 
room, praying with several of her door-step 
playmates! No one but a Christian mother can 
understand the joy of that hour. How amply 
was she repaid for all her labor, her prayers and 
tears! She was listening to her child, praying, 
with truly Christian earnestness, for the conver- 
sion of others! With most delightful feelings, 
she entered on the next religious conversation 
with her daughter. She trusted that now Jane 
would tell her all her heart. But notso. She 
listened with the same shyness and reserve as 
ever; and the sorrow that clouded her face, as 
she first learned that her prayer had been over- 
heard, showed her mother, that hereafter, if she 
heard, it must not be revealed. Many a time 
afterwards did Mrs. C hear her child in 
prayer for herself and others, and repeating to 
one or several of her little companions, her moth- 
er’s instractions, with an accuracy which showed 
she had not been a dull hearer, and with an ear- 
nestness which left no room to doubt her heart 
was full of love to Christ and souls. But never 
would she do this when she supposed any one 
else was within hearing ; nor did she ever grow 
more communicative on the subject of religion. 
She always heard with deep seriousness, but 
would never talk of her own feelings. 

Months passed away, and little Jane grew in 
beauty of person and loveliness of character. 
So bright a flower could not escape the eye of 
‘‘the reaper, death.” She fell sick of a fever— 
lingered a few days, during which her whole talk 
was of “going home”—and died. We cannot 
doubt she went to heaven. 

Had Sabbath School teachers and mothers the 
gift of omniscience, who shall say that they might 
not see in the heart of many a reserved and si- 
lent little one, blessed workings of the Spirit, 
which now are hidden from their view? 

Whenever I feel like despairing of the conver- 
sion of such a soul, I go and learn a lesson at the 


grave of My Lirtte Sister Jane.—S. S. Visiter. 
Boston, March, 1842. 
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REASON AND INSTINCT. 


BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET. 

Robert had been very anxious to learn wheth- 
er animals think; and when he was told that 
they act from instinct, while men and children 
reason, he came to his mother, and the following 
conversation occurred. 

R. Mother, I do not understand exactly what 
reason is. Will you please to explain it to me? 

M. It would take me a long while, Robert, to 
tell you all about it, but I will tell you enough 





to show you how very different reason is from in- 
stinct. 

If something is coming very suddenly towards 
your eyes, you shut them; but you do not think 
that you will do this, or why you will do it. You 
do it from instinct, or, as we say, instinctively. 

I have read a story of a lady who was one day 
walking alone, in a country where tigers live. 
One of these terrible animals suddenly appeared 
and began to approach her. What could she do 
to defend herself? In an instant, she thought of 
one thing that might possibly drive the tiger 
away. She had a parasol in her hand. She 
opened it suddenly towards the tiger, and he 
was so frightened by it, that he immediately 
turned about, and ran off into the woods. 

The lady perceived the great danger she was 
in; she thought how she might prevent the tiger 
from attacking her; she thought opening the par- 
asol suddenly towards him, might do this; and 
she opened the parasol for this very purpose. 

In doing this she reasoned. She had seen 
little children, perhaps, or some kind of animals 
startled, by having something come very sudden- 
ly towards them. She might have been alarmed 
herself, some time or other, in this way. She 
recollected it, and thought that in this same way 
the tiger might be alarmed by the opening of her 
parasol. 

It was reason, and not instinct, that led her to 
act so wisely. 

The caterpillar throws off its old skin exactly 
at the right time, not because it thinks that it 
will have a new one, or that it must do this sev- 
eral times, that, at last, it may be prepared to 
hang from the silk button, and become a chrysa- 
lis, and afterwards a beautiful butterfly, It 
knows nothing about these wonderful changes. 
How can it? It never passed through them be- 
fore, or saw any other caterpillar pass through 
them; nor has it ever been taught about them 
by other insects. What the caterpillar does, it 
does without thinking of the different ways in 
which it must act. Jt acts entirely from instinct. 

When your uncle John takes off his thick 
woollen coat, in the spring, (as the weather be- 
gins to be quite warm,) and lays it away in his 
trunk, and puts on a thinner one, he does this, 
not from instinct, but from reason. 

He has learned, from having done so before, 
that it is best for his comfort and health; he 
thinks that the cold weather is passed, and that 
the summer is coming on, and that he shall not 
need his thick, warm coat again, till the autumn, 
unless it may be, now and then, on acool day. 
What he does, he does on purpose, and can tell 
you why he does it. He does it from reason. 

Instinct is that something which God gives to 
animals, so that it is as much a part of them as 
their life is, which directs them to do certain 
things to preserve their lives, and to take care 
of themselves, and of their young, and to con- 
tinue their different kinds, year after year; and 
to do all this, certainly and regularly, without 
having been taught it, and with as much skill, 
the first time, as the second, third, fourth, or 
any time afterwards, and without thinking why 
it is done. . 

Reason is, also, the gift of God. This his pe- 
culiar gift to man. It is that which makes man 
so very different from beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects. 

You see reason beginning to show itself in a 
very young child. How soon the child seems to 
learn both how and why to do certain things. It 
soon understands, also, how and why other per- 
sons do certain things. It early shows desig nin 
what it does, and sometimes considerable contri- 
vance and skill. 

When it learns to talk, how soon it begins to 
inquire how things are made, and why things 
are made ; how things are done, and why they 
are done. 

The child very early understands why it ought 
to do what is right, and not to do what is wrong ; 


and how it ought to conduct towards its parents ; 
and to do to others, as it would have others do 
to it. It continues to improve, and understands 
how and why it must believe that there is a God, 
who made all beings and things; and how and 
why it must love, obey, and serve him, that its 
soul may be prepared, after its body is dead, to 
go to heaven, and be holy and happy there for- 
ever. It is reason that enables the child to do 
all this. 

But if I should go on to tell you all the things 
which reason enables children and men to do, I 
might spend years in telling you. 

Whenever we think how any thing was made, 
or why it was made, we reason. Whenever we 
think how a thing might be done, and why it 
would be well tohave it done, we reason. When- 
ever we think gy we ought to conduct in a cer- 
tain way, so as to do right, or not to conduct in 
a certain way, so as not to do wrong, we reason. 
Whenever we think why or how any thing will 
make us and others more wise, or good, or hap- 
py, or less so, we reason. 

And because our minds, or souls, are able to 
do all this, we say they have reason, and that 
reason enables them to do it. 

R. Mother, how glad I am, that I have 
reason. 

M. That you may well be, my son. When 
you see the little birds, and insects, doing many 
curious things, the wonderful instincts which di- 
rect them to do these things, show you that there 
isa God. But how much more striking is the 
proof, that there is a God, when you see the 
children and grown people, doing those things 
which are far, far above instinct, and which rea- 
son alone enables them to do. 

How did man get this wonderful power of his 
soul? Whence came his soul itself? How came 
it to be united to his body? 

You have seen how our bodies alone, from the 
design, contrivance, and skill with which they 
are made, and their different parts put together, 
and kept in order, prove that there is a God. 
How much more, then, do our souls prove this ; 
with powers superior to those of the body ; with 
reason so superior to the instincts of the brutes; 
with reason, the peculiar gift of God toman, and 
which makes man somewhat like God. 

How thankful, my son, shou!d you be to God, 
for giving you reason. And how careful should 
you be, so to use your reason, that you may con- 
tinue to improve in knowledge and goodness— 
that you may make others and yourself wiser, 
better, and happier—that you may become more 
and more like God, and thus be prepared to know 
more of him in heaven, and to be happy in lov- 
ing and serving him for ever. 











RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

“TI LOVE THOSE THAT LOVE ME, AND THEY 

THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME.” 

In casting my eye around me, I am surprised 
to find how little this precious promise of Scrip- 
ture is heeded. Here is a young man just en- 
tering active life, his whole heart absorbed in 
amassing worldly wealth—every thing yields to 
this; and beyond the scene of his daily labors 
he does not remove, until the hour of evening 
affords him a release. All his thoughts and all 
his wishes are concentrated upon the acquisition 
of the riches that perish—and where his treas- 
ure is, there is his heart. The Saviour has no 
part in his affections—he does not possess, and 
will not seek, first the pearl of great price. 
There is one whose earlier days have just pass- 
ed away, and she is standing at the altar; her 
heart has bowed to an earthly idol, and her hopes 
are centred in the present. She is satisfied 
with beauty, fashion, and power, why should 
she mar her hours of happiness with gloomy 
thoughts of the future. Alas, she forgets that 





the fashion of this world passeth away, and all 
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the glory thereof. She forgets that God loves 
them who love Him—and yet she seeks him not. 

In yonder crowded hall is another, whose 
brow is encircled with honor, won in the ‘ are- 
na of political strife.” Ambition was his God, 
and he has been satisfied with the fruit of his 
ways. Will there not come a solemn moment, 
when the memory of the past shall steal over his 
soul, and amid the dim shadows of early days, 
he can recall a time when God spoke plainly to 
him, bidding him “seek first the kingdom of 
heaven?” and he crushed the feeling of penitence, 
and walked proudly forth into the world, to be 
admired and honored; but bearing in his inmost 
soul a sense of sorrow and sadness for the misim- 
proved past. 

Here is one whose fine talents might have 
made him a powerful adwgeate for God and the 
truth, had he chosen the path of the just; but 
Fame beckoned him from her distant temple, 
and all the powers of his mind were devoted to 
creating himself a name which should be traced 
upon her scroll. His eloquent pen discoursed 
of the past, the present, and the future, but God 
was not in all his thoughts; the Bible, the volume 
of inspiration to the mind of the Christian, was 
as a sealed book to him, and the society of the 
philosophers and poets of classic memory, was 
preferred to that of the prophets and Apostles, 
and the trials of the ‘Man of Sorrows” were 
overlooked in contemplating the ideal woes of 
those whose names have lived only in his own 
imagination. When from the shores of eternity 
he looks back on the brief period of his existence 
here, will he not lift up his voice in weeping 
while he utters the mournful lamentation, ‘* Oh, 
for my spring-time once more ; but alas, alas! it 
is lost. The harvest, too, is past, the summer is 
ended, and my soul is not saved !” 

Come with me into this quiet room. A moth- 
er is watching her child—she has consecrated 
that immortal soul to the God who placed it in 
her care—she will be true to her vows, for she 
bears the heart of a Christian—and what life will 
be to one thus guarded by covenant obligations, 
and shielded by daily, hourly prayer, let the ex- 
perience of many a happy parent tell. 


While describing these various characters, of the daughter of the man of the store, who had 


which the world affords many examples, the 
heart has been full of one who was tenderly lov- 
ed, and is deeply mourned. From her cradle, 
the promise, ‘I love them that love me, and 
they that seek me early shall find me,” was ever 
linked with the command, ‘to seek first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ;” it was 
breathed by the praying mother, echoed from the 
lips of the pious teacher, in each days’ instruc- 
tion, in the sanctuary ; it greeted her eye on the 


pages of the Sabbath School book, as in the his- girl or the advertisement. 


tory of this and that renewed mind she read the 
rewards of the righteous, in the good permitted 
to be accomplished here, and the glory of the 
crown they should receive hereaftcr. In the 
columns of the Youth’s Companion, she saw it 
again and again, as with ever fresh delight, she 


welcomed the little messenger which had afford- 
ed pleasure as well as consolation to many a|¥°" 


young heart—and in letters of light that blessed 
promise gleamed forth from her Bible, as from 


4 : o 38 
the force of religious education, she daily perus-| 7" what I want to do with it. 


ed its sacred pages. 


Years passed on, and still the heart had not 


yielded ; it wished to do so, but a proud will 
held it in bondage—the spirit was often deeply 


moved, and the silent tear was the quick re- 
sponse to the personal appeal of the parent, the 
kind friend, the faithful teacher, or when God’s 


ambassador plead with souls to make their peace | *° take this money and buy the best Bible you 
The |C@n find, and give it to Mr. 


with Him through the blood of Jesus. 


rapidly developing powers of her mind called 
forth praise, and won for her many honors; yet 
with alt was she not satisfied; she longed for 
that approbation which but one act can ensure, . 
One attainment alone can win—that act, submis-| 500" 28 he was able, bought the Bible, and gave 


sion to God, that attainment an approving con- 
science. 
Fifteen years passed away, and the decision 
was made, which gave the stamp to her future 
life. She rejoiced in having found mercy from 
Him whom she had so long neglected—she lov- 
ed to feel that all the glory belonged to Jesus, 
and to say, . 

“He drew me, and I followed on, 

Charmed to obey the voice divine.” 
The Sabbath School had always been her de- 
light, and now she labored in it as a teacher. 
Then she felt herself doubly honored and priv- 
ileged when a Bible class was committed to her 
trust. God had said to her, ‘‘I love them that 
love me, and they that seek me early shall find 
me.” She believed and obeyed, choosing Christ 
for her portion early—and what was her reward? 
a praying heart, a life of usefulness, an early ad- 
mission to the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. 
The Village Hymn Book lies by me. Onone 
of its fair pages is written the text to which I 
have so often alluded. How many hearts will 
yield their silent sympathy, when I add, that the 
hand which traced it there, now holds a harp be- 
fore the throne of God; and the voice that loved 
to make melody here, now blends with the har- 
mony of heaven. M. R. T. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GIRL AND THE INFIDEL. 


‘* A merchant some time ago stepped into a 
store to purchase some dry goods. While the 
gentleman who kept the store was selecting the 
goods the merchant wanted, he took up a paper 
from the counter, and read in it that a religious 
meeting was to take place that evening ; the mer- 
chant threw down the paper, and asked the 
person who kept the store if he intended to goto 
that meeting. ‘I expect to go,” said the gen- 
tleman who kept the store. ‘I always attend 
such meetings.” 

The merchant replied, he did not believe the 
Bible; it was all a pack of lies. A little girl, 


been listening to the conversation all the time, 
now stepped forward and asked the merchant if 
he had ever read the Bible. I suppose he was 
surprised to hear such a question from a little 
girl, because he did not know that there was any 
one in the store but the gentleman he was talk- 
ing to. Upon her asking the question, he can- 
didly acknowledged he had never read the Bi- 
ble. After the goods were packed up he went 
away, and I suppose never thought of the little 
A little time after 
this, this same child was very ill, and the doctor 
told her father—and he informed her—that she 
could not live many days longer. One day, as 
her father sat by her bedside, she said to him, 
‘* Father, I know I am going to die, but I want 
‘give me eleven shillings.” 

aughter,” said her father, ‘‘what do 
ith money when you say you know 
oing to die?” 

ive me the money, and then I will tell 







Her father gave her the money in her hand. 
She looked at the nroney, and then at her father. 

‘* Now, father,” said she, ‘this money is mine, 
is it not?” 

‘* Yes,” said her father, “it is yours. 
may do with it what you please.” 

‘* Then,” said she with delight, “I want you 


You 





, who says the 
Bible is all a pack of lies, and tell him it is my 
dying request for him to read it through.” 

This child died shortly after this conversation; 
and after her funeral was over, her father, as 














ter’s dying request that he should read it through. 
Her father had to explain the circumstances, I 
suppose, as the merchant had forgotten all about 
them. 

This gentleman was so struck with the story, 
that he read the Bible, and found it to be truth, 
instead of its being all lies, as he had said. 
From this circumstance this man became a 
Christian, and is now a member of one of our 


churches. A Sunpay Scuoou Tracnuer. 
New-York, March 4th, 1842. 








THE NURSERY. 

GOD’S GOODNESS AND WISDOM. 
Fanny had nursed her doll, as a baby, a long 
time ; at length she thought it was old enough to 
stand and walk, so she tried to make it do so3 
but when she put it to the ground, and ceased to 
hold it, it fell. For some time she persevered in 
her efforts; but her mother, who was watching 
her, advised her not to do so, as the doll could 
not stand, and she would only spoil its clothes, 
and perhaps break it too. 

Fanny. But why can’t it stand, mother? it 
has the same shape asa child. 

Mother. 'True, Fanny ; but still there are sev- 
eral reasons why it cannot stand. Do you not 
think you could tell me one? 

F. Because it is not alive. 

M. But if we could suppose it alive, made as 
it now is, it could not stand. 

F. O! I know now; it has nobones. I have 
a bone in my back, and one in each of my legs, 
or else I should not be stiff enough to stand. 

M. Yes, Fanny, you have a great number of 
bones, many more than you have any idea of ; 
if you had only one bone in your back, and one 
in each leg, you would be stiff enough indeed, 
but you would not be able to stand, walk or sit. 
There are two hundred and forty-five bones in 
every human body. 

F. Two hundred and forty-five! how can that 
be? 

M. There are just so many, my dear, and not 
one of them is .useless or unnecessary; in the 
skull, head and face are sixty-one; in the body, 
sixty-four ; in the arms and hands, sixty; andin 
the legs and feet, sixty. What you call your 
back-bone consists of twenty-four pieces, so nice- 
ly fitted together, that the spinal marrow, in one 
continued length, passes through them all, some- 
thing like a string passed through a row of beads. 
This marrow is very tender and liable to injury; 
and, if injured, the worst consequences follow; 
but, by being placed in the middle of a row of 
solid bones, it is secured from injury. 

F. How very wise and good God must be, 
mother, to know how tender it would be, and then 
to take such care to keep it from being hurt ! 

M. Yes, my dear, it is indeed a very striking 
proof of the power and wisdom of the Creator, 
in the formation of the human frame. But 1 was 
going to explain to you more particularly the use 
of all these joints. By them we are enabled to 
sit upright, lean back, stoop forward, or bend 
the body in any way at pleasure. If the back- 
bone were one long, straight piece, like the leg 
of a table, we could not move or change our po- 
sition at all; and if there were only three or four 
joints, we could not move conveniently, nor in- 
deed without great pain and danger. Now, as 
to the bones of our legs and arms, by their being 
formed of separate pieces, and fitted together, 
we are enabled to bend and move the limbs in 
all directions, to take hold of any thing with our 
fingers, and bear the. weight of our body upon 
our feet. There are different kinds of joints, 
exactly suited to the situations in which they are 
placed, and the use for which they are designed. 
Some are like hinges locked into each other; 
some with a pivot, like a pump-handle; some 
with a ball and socket, like your cup and ball ; 
and some with a groove, like a bolt. So won- 
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that it has been well observed, we cannot lift our 
hand to our head, without being called upon to 
adore the God who made us thus. We have 
often talked about the wonders that surround us; 
but, after all, there is no greater wonder than 
ourselves. 

F. Yes, indeed, mother, what you have been 
telling me is very wonderful; but I should like 
to know more about how we are made; you said 
that some of our joints were like acup and ball; 
will you tell me which they are? 

M. Yes, my dear; I am always pleased to 
teach you any thing, when I find you attentive 
and willing to learn. T think you have seen such 
a joint as we are going to talk about. Did you 
never watch the cook when she was separating 
the bones of a leg of mutton? 

F. O, yes, I did yesterday; and I remember 
one bone was round and very smooth at the end ; 
and the other was a hollow cup, that the round 
one exactly fitted into; is that what you mean, 
mother? 

M. Yes, Fanny, and the joint at your shoulder 
is like that; but the joint at your elbow is like a 
hinge. When you grow older, and are better 
able to understand, I will explain to you much 
more particularly all about the bones and joints, 
and their names. 

F. Why are not both these joints made alike, 
mother? 

M. Move your arm in every direction, that 
you are able, at the shoulder. 

F. Ican move it very easily in almost every 
way—up and down, backward and forward, round 
and round. 

M. Now try if you can do the same with your 
elbow joint. 

F. No, mother, I can only move it one way ; 
I.can stretch out my arm, or shut it up, so that 
my hand shall touch my shoulder. 

M. Very well, my dear, you may be sure the 
all-wise Creator had some design in making these 
joints differently ; in almost every thing we do 
we find it necessary to have such a joint at the 
shoulder as shall enable us to move it in every 
direction, while at the elbow we should find this 
unnecessary and inconvenient. 

F.. I wonder the ball does not very often slip 
out of the socket; can you tell me, mother, what 
keeps it in? 

M. It is bound with several ligaments or 
bands, which are very tough and strong, made of 
a great number of very fine threads, twisted very 
closely together. Now, my dear, it is your bed- 
time ; so I cannot talk to you any more to-night ; 
but do not forget, before you go to sleep, to think 
who it was that made you so curiously and won- 
derfully, and has taken such care of you ever 
since you were born, that not one of your bones 
has been broken, nor one of your joints displac- 
ed.— Youth’s Friend. 

— - 








VARIETY. 








Theft Extraordinary. 


An interesting case of this description occurred on 
Thursday of last week in this village. Our little daugh- 
ter having skilfully wrought a quantity of lace, had 
spread it upon the grass to suffer the process of bleach- 
ing. Two yards and a half of delicate net work is not 
the uction of a moment, nor an hour, and it was 
watched with interest by the juvenile manufacturer. It 
‘was all her own, too, and that thought enhanced its value 
not alittle. Suddenly it was missing; no trace could 
be discovered, and with various conjectures relative to 
its disappearance, it was considered lost. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, to the great joy of the little. weav- 
er, a playmate called, bringing the identical lace. It 
eppears that a robin, which had taken lodging on the 


| premises of a neighbor, paying its rent every morning 
“witha song, having caught the spirit of improvement 


which, just now, is working such wonders in our midst, 
was engaged in building a house. Twigs, feathers, bits 
f straw, all had been put in requisition, and the minstrel’s 
ome was almost completed. But a tasteful, fastidious 
yobin she was, indeed; this hair was tvo coarse, that 
straw too large ; cotton was scarce, and wool, dear. 
In short, the neighborhood had been ransacked, when 


the lace was spied, and what could be more acceptable 
for hangings than fine lace? Soft and silken as robin 
could wish. The lace was discovered and replevied, 
and our songster was compelled to renew her search for 
other decorations than fine lace.—Hamilton Palladium. 
a 
Reading the Bible. 

“Mamma, why do you read the Bible so much?” 
said little Mary to her mother. “ Havn’t you read it all 
through ?” 

“ Yes, a great many times, my dear,” said her mother. 

“ Well, then, you must know all that there is in it by 
this time, but yet you read it every day.” 

“Do you remember last summer, Mary, when you 
were away at Miss Brookes’ school ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“You told me then that when you got a letter from 
home you used to read it over and over, till it was al- 
most worn out.” 

* And so I did, mamma.” 

“Well, what made you read the letter so often, you 
knew all that there was in it !” 

“ Why, because it seemed a pleasure, and made me 
think about home, and you, and papa.” 

“Well, my dear, I read over some parts of the Bible 
that I have hundreds of times before, for the same rea- 
son, that it reminds me of my home in heaven, of my 
Heavenly Father and my Saviour; and therefore I love 
to read it.” 

“Is heaven my home, too, mother?” said little Mary. 
“Shall you take me with you when you go?” 

“TI cannot tell you, my dear; I cannot give you leave 
to go heaven, but I know who can.” 

“ You mean Jesus Christ, mother.” 

“Yes, my dear, you must ask him, and you must read 
and learn to understand this book, which is like a letter 
from Him to us, to tell us about himself, and about 
heaven. When you do, I hope you will love to read the 
Bible as much as I do.”—Juvenile Harp. 

—— 


A Long Nap. 


Did you ever see a bear? A bear is a creature as 
large as a small cow. Some bears are black, some white, 
se some brown. 

Bears live far away in the woods and mountains. 
They do not get together, as people do, and build houses ; 
not they! 

Every bear looks out for some hole in a tree, or cave 
in a rock, and there he makes his bed. If he can get 
enough to eat, he cares for nobody else. 

When winter comes, bears of some kinds grow sleepy, 
and, crawling into a hole, or lying down beneath the 
shelter of thick trees, they shut their eyes and go to 
sleep. Like the little striped squirrel, and wood-chucks, 
and toads and lizards, they thus sleep till spring. 

Children are not like bears. God made them to be 
useful—to rise early, and do all the good they can, 
summer and winter. 

—_—_~———. 
The Hand, 

Every limb and member of the body is made for some 
good purpose. 

The eye is made to see with; the ear is made to hear 
with ; the nose is made tosmell with; the mouth is made 
to eat and speak with. 

The feet are made to run and walk with; the hands 
are made to work with, to write with, and to do many 
other things. 

But do you think children’s hands were ever made to 
strike their brothers, or sisters, or playmates? Were 
your little hands ever made to snatch away things from 
each other ? 

Who gave you hands? God gave them, Did he 
give you hands to steal with ? Did God give you hands 
that you might throw stones at geese, or 
or cows, or any other innocent animals ? 

Did God give you hands to injure or w 
creatures he has made ? 

Take care of your little hands, then, m 
Take care that the hands God has given, do nothing that 
God disapproves.— Jb. 

——~>—_—_. 
The Children’s Prayer Meeting. 

A Sabbath School having been opened near the vil- 
lage of H—, a laboring man who had a large family, 
sent his children there for the benefit of instruction, the 
good effects of which soon appeared. It happened that 
very near to this man’s house, a place was opened for 
the worship of God, where service vas performed every 
Sabbath evening, at an early hour, and this man. and 
part of his family were in the habit of attending 
regularly, 

One Sabbath evening, the weather being snowy, the 
man thought it prudent to leave his children and go 
alone. Some of these young ones, doubtless, were much 















disappointed in not being permitted to_ accompany their 


father, and thought they would have a meeting by them- 
selves. The father, on his return home, was surprised at 
seeing a light up stairs in his cottage, and thought that 
the children must be retiring to bed. He opened the 
door of his cottage, and went softly up stairs, when to 
his astonishment, he heard his youngest daughter, achild 
not more than six years old, in humble strains pouring 
forth her prayers to that God through whose tender 
mercy it was, that she had been taught to “remember 
the Sabbath day and keep it holy.” When she had fin- 
ished her prayer, she called upon one of her little broth- 
ers to pray (for they met together for tht purpose,) and 
thus they finished that blessed day; experiencing, it is 
hoped, the blessedness of that promise: “ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there will I 
be in the midst of them.”— Youth’s Cabinet. 
——.>_—__ 


Power of Conscience. 


One of the reformed men, a noble looking carmen, re- 
lated at a temperance meeting, that he fell into habits 
of drinking in the progs of his vocation, and though he 
became not a gutter drunkard, yet so concerned was his 
wife at his frequent improper appearance, that she at 
length told him her feelings, and expressed her fears 
that he was becoming an habitual lover of strong drink. 
“What,” said he, “ do you think I have been drinking too 
much to-day? I'll leave it to my little girl if father has 
been drinking liquor. Come here, my little darling, come 
up in my lap.” I then drew in my breath, and asked 
her if she smelt any liquor. She said no, and I went 
out triumphing over my wife. But my conscience smote 
me. “ What,” said I to myself, “am I obliged to draw 
in my breath to deceive my little girl, and this to quiet 
her mother’s fears? [I'll never touch another drop.” 
Yet my resolution would quail and yield before the in- 
vitations of carmen, and boatmen, and storekeepers, until 
I signed the Washingtonian pledge, and since then no 
man can tempt or force me to touch another drop.” 

ee 
Killed by Lightning. 

A boy named George Deems, about fourteen years of 
age, was killed by lightning in Baltimore on Sunday af- 
ternoon between 4 and 5 o’clock. It seems that the de- 
ceased and his brother Francis, were members of the 
Columbia street Sunday School, attached to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but instead of being with their 
class on this occasion, they chose rather to forsake it 
and pass their time in the region of the Spring Gardens, 
in company with another boy who was also attached to 
the same Sabbath School. When the storm came up, 
the three boys sought shelter under a tree which was 
struck by the electric fluid, and George Deems being in 
the midst of his two companions, was bv its agency in- 
stantaneously taken from them and launched into eter- 
nity."—Baltimore Patriot. 

_——— 


Maxims. 


Injury.—A little wrong done to another, is a great in- 
jury done to ourselves, The severest punishment of an 
injury is the consciousness of having done it; and no 
man suffers. more than he who is turned over to the pain 
of repentance.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Promises.—It would be more obliging to say plainly, 
we cannot do what is desired, than to amuse people with 
false words, which often put them upon false measures. 

[Sir P. Sidney. 








POETRY. 








SPRING, eeBY N. P. WILLIS. 


The Spring is here—the delicate footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours ; 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 
We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 

To find refreshment in the silent woods ; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 

Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods, 
Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 


Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 

The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 

There’s no contentment, in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 

That through the cloud-rifts radiantly. stream ; 





Bird-like, the prisoned soul will lift its eye 
And sing—till it is hooded from the sky. 
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